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A New Look at Psi Experiences 


The recent conference on spontaneous 
cases held by the Society for Psychical 
Research at Cambridge University in 
July has already been reviewed by the 
Parapsychology Foundation Newsletter; 
and there will doubtless be accounts and 
discussions of the conference in other 
periodicals. For this reason we are not 
going to review the proceedings here. We 
choose, rather, to single out and feature 
one of the novel developments of the con- 
ference program. In this we are guided 
by the Newsletter itself, which states: 
“Possibly the greatest interest was 
aroused by a paper delivered at the close 
of the conference by Dr. Louisa E. Rhine 
on ‘Some Results of the Case Studies at 
Duke University.’” 


The interest in Dr. Rhine’s paper un- 
doubtedly grew out of the fact that in it 
she reported actual results of the some- 
what different approach she has been 
making to the study of spontaneous case 
material. The paper was in fact almost 
entirely a review of the first three of her 
five case studies already published in the 
Journal of Parapsychology. These were 
taken as illustrations of the fruitfulness 
of the kind of inquiry that has been in 
use at the Duke Parapsychology Labora- 
tory for the last five or more years. 


This method, which was outlined by 
J. B. Rhine as early as 1948 in a Journal 
editorial on the value of reports of spon- 
taneous psi experiences, was more a shift 
of emphasis than a basic alteration of 
technique. The novel aspect of the pro- 
cedure, as described in the editorial, lay 
mainly in the change of the objective of 
the case study; the change of technique 
followed as a consequence. The earlier 
attempts to make the cases establish a 
conclusion—whether proof of telepathy or 
survival—had failed to do so, even though 


the effort had been made to select and 
validate the material against every pos- 
sible human error. As a result, for sev- 
eral decades the use of case material by 
the research worker had virtually ceased. 

The new objective, however, began 
with the fact that the existence of psi had 
now been proved by experiment and that 
the study of cases was not needed for this 
purpose. There was a need, however, to 
find out more about what psi is and how 
it operates. The new use for reports of 
psi experiences, then, was to try to get 
from them suggestions with which to en- 
rich the research. It was hoped that by 
regarding them as possible examples of 
“nature in action,” researchers might get 
insights and clues which could later be 
tested experimentally. Only after that 
stage of verification could any conclusions 
be drawn. 

This objective naturally led to a differ- 
ent treatment of the case material. The 
newer viewpoint called for getting from 
the study as comprehensive a view as pos- 
sible of all the ways in which psi may 
occur. The old slow and costly method 
of attempting to improve the quality of 
the evidence by excluding every case that 
was not open to the strictest kind of 
authentication by testimony and docu- 
ments now became unnecessary and even 
undesirable since it would restrict and 
therefore impoverish the material itself. 
Instead, as a safeguard against the falli- 
bility of human testimony, only those 
suggestions that arose repeatedly and 
from many independent cases would be- 
come strong enough to initiate a research. 
In due time, the fallacious would be 
weeded out because only the ideas that 
could pass the ultimate test of experiment 
could achieve the status of a conclusion. 
At the same time, the resulting collection 


of cases would become many times as ex- 
tensive as it would have been if the older 
criteria of values had been imposed. 

These, then, are the general objective 
and method which were the background 
for Dr. L. E. Rhine’s paper. She gave as 
the criterion for an acceptable case in her 
collection only that it have in it something 
of parapsychological interest and that it 
_ be clearly reported by an individual who 
seemed to be sane and serious. The re- 
sulting collection, she said, was repre- 
sentative of a wide variety of psi expe- 
riences. She had gone on the principle 
that it would be better to raise a false 
suggestion than to exclude the possibility 
of a good one. Experiment would elimi- 
nate the former, but for want of the latter 
the research could languish. 


As Dr. Rhine pointed out, there were 
different reasons for making each of the 
three studies she reviewed. The first 
study, “The Role of Conviction in Spon- 
taneous Case Reports,” was more imme- 
diately applicable to research problems of 
the moment than the other two. It had 
been precipitated by the need of the re- 
search worker to find out, if possible, 
why subjects were not certain whether or 
not any given response of theirs was cor- 
rect. It was notable that in spontaneous 
cases individuals very frequently reported 
they had been so convinced (without 
rational cause) that a given impression 
was correct that they acted on it. In fact, 
this feeling of conviction was present in 
nearly half of the 1600 cases examined. 
Analysis of the cases showed, however, 
that these individuals who reported that 
they “just knew” a certain impression was 
true, did not know how they knew. A 
comparison of types of experience, both 
those in which conviction had been felt 
and those in which it had not, revealed 
that the feeling was not related even to 
the amount of knowledge involved in the 
impression. Instead of the more they 
knew the more they believed, it seemed 
rather that the less they knew the more 
they believed. 

The study suggested that the feeling of 
conviction was not related to conscious 
rational judgment but appeared, rather, 
to arise non-rationally below the conscious 
level. This, then, seemed to give a tenta- 


tive explanation for the fact that an in- 
dividual’s feeling as to the correctness of 
his response in a test was unreliable. 

The second study, and the third, were 
both undertaken because of recurrent 
aspects of the material itself, and conse- 
quently their results were less specifically 
applicable to a single research problem. 
The second was concerned with the widely 
differing forms in which individuals re- 
ported their experiences to occur. The 
occurrence of the various forms had al- 
ways been puzzling, and it was difficult 
to know what meaning or significance 
should be assigned to them. By compari- 
son and analysis it was found, however, 
that all of the variation really stemmed 
from four basic types of experience. 
These could be identified as (1) the in- 
tuitional, (2) the hallucinatory, (3) un- 
realistic dreaming, and (4) realistic 
dreaming. The first two were always 
waking experiences; the last two, mainly 
dreams, but included a few daydream-like 
waking experiences. Out of a thousand 
cases so classified, all but 77 were defi- 
nitely of one or the other of these four 
types. The remaining 77 were mainly 
borderline instances showing, perhaps, 
characteristics of two types rather than 
only one. 

It was obvious that these forms are 
not something unique to psi, but are, in- 
stead, familiar types of experience. The 
recognition of this fact helps in under- 
standing the psi process. For if the form 
which a psi experience takes is only one 
of the customary mechanisms by which 
all experience is registered, then the 
source of psi proper must lie deeper in 
the unconscious. It must be there that 
the psi impressions arise and become ac- 
cessible to the mechanisms by which they 
are to achieve expression in conscious- 
ness. 

The third study explored the relation- 
ship between a type of psi experience and 
the events that were reported to produce 
it. In a way, it was the converse of the 
second study. In the latter a large num- 
ber of experiences had been classified to 
see what forms they took; in this one, a 
single type of experience was selected and 
the events that caused it were surveyed. 
The type of experience selected for the 


study was the simple auditory hallucina- 
tion in which an individual reported hear- 
ing his name called, with or without a 
few additional words, when no actual 
sensory source of such sound existed but 
when a corresponding event or situation 
was later found to have occurred at a 
time or distance not sensorially accessible. 
These experiences were not only hallu- 
cinatory but were also of telepathic type, 
since two persons were involved: the one 
who presumably called and the one who 
heard the call. The question of the role 
of sender and receiver in telepathic ex- 
changes was involved, therefore, as well 
as that of the analogy with sense per- 


heard, some combination of physical fac- 
tors accounts for it. Analogies with sense 
perception have set many booby traps for 
parapsychologists, and hence on this issue 
any suggestion, however tentative, should 
have value. 

The analysis showed no reliable rela- 
tionship between the call and the situa- 
tions involved. In some, no person, liv- 
ing or dead, was involved; in some the 
person who seemed to have called was 
dead; and in some there was a living per- 
son involved. But even in the latter case, 
sometimes the person did, sometimes he 
did not, call as heard. Sometimes too he 
thought of the other person, and some- 
times he could not even have done that 
since he was in a coma or was undergoing 
unexpected and instantaneous death. 

The events that produced a call hallu- 
cination were thus seen to have varied 
so greatly that any analogy between this 
process and the sensory hearing of an ac- 
tual call breaks down. The hallucinatory 
experience seemed therefore to have been 
created somehow in the unconscious of 
the person who “heard” it—to have been 
influenced or modified perhaps by the 
event, but not instigated by it. 

. Dr. Rhine closed her paper by re-em- 
phasizing that the results of studies like 
hers are in no event to be taken as con- 
clusive but that they are instead intended 
as research suggestions, the value of 
which will depend on whether or not ex- 
periment bears them out and proves to 
have been enriched by them. She saw her 
studies as being only introductory in 


ception. In sense perception, if a call is | 


scope, with many more analyses yet to 
be done. The method should be adaptable 
to the various still undelineated problems 
of future research, as well as to those that 
have already been engaging parapsycholo- 
gists. It should extend the range of re- 
search perspective and offer a_ better, 
closer look at the operation of psi in its 
least, artificial manifestations. 


General News 

Dr. James Crumbaugh of the Psychol- 
ogy Department, Memphis State College, 
made use of a grant from the Parapsy- 
chology Foundation of New York to 
spend part of August for consultation at 
the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke 
University about his research. Dr. Crum- 
baugh is working on the correlation of 
ESP scores with certain personality esti- 
mates of subjects and experimenters. 


Mr. Sheridan Speeth of Cleveland has 
also spent a week at the Parapsychology 
Laboratory reviewing and discussing the 
progress of his research. Four years 
ago, while a high school student, Mr, 
Speeth assisted in the founding of the 
Cleveland Parapsychology Association, 
He is now a Junior, specializing in psy- 
chology, at Oberlin College. In the mean- 
time, he has initiated a research pro- 
gram in parapsychology, part of which 
has been developed in conyection with 
other work on the electroencephalograph 
carried out at the Rand Development 
Laboratories in Cleveland. Speeth was 
able to use the laboratory equipment for 
experiments on the effect of the synchro- 
nization of the brain waves of pairs of 
subjects on their telepathic ability. At 
Oberlin he has conducted the first series 
of an investigation of the effect of condi- 
tioning on ESP performance, with re- 
sults that warrant continuation of the 
research, 

* 


Dr. Gordon L. Mangan of the Para- 
psychology Laboratory, who has heen 
spending the summer in his homeland, 
New Zealand, has given three lectures on 
parapsychology at the University of New 
Zealand: one to the local section of the 


British Psychological Society, one to the 
post graduate students in Psychology, and 
another to the honor students in Psychol- 
ogy. He also gave a public lecture at the 
University. 

At Christchurch he lectured to the staff 
of the clinic in medical psychology, ad- 
dressed the local section of the British 
Psychological Society, and again gave a 
public lecture. He also presented a series 
of three talks for the National Broad- 
casting Service. 

* 


Research workers and general readers 
may be glad to know that a new printing 
of ESP test cards is becoming available 
late in September. They are produced for 
the retail trade by Haines’ House of 
Cards, 2465 Williams Avenue, Norwood 
12, Ohio. These are the only authorized 
ESP test cards in the U.S. A. 


Books and Magazines 


Publication in the August 26 issue of 
Science (official newsweekly of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science) of a lead article criti- 
cizing the research and the research 
workers in parapsychology has produced 
a flurry of comment in the press. The 
article, “Science and the Supernatural,” 
was written by a man hitherto unknown 
to parapsychologists, Dr. George R. 
Price, a chemist who is a research asso- 
ciate in the Department of Medicine of 
the University of Minnesota. Finding no 
way to fit the research findings into his 
conceptions of the physical universe, Dr. 
Price states that those data which he can- 
not assume to be explained by clerical or 
statistical errors are in his opinion de- 
pendent on “deliberate fraud or mildly 
abnormal mental conditions” on the part 
of the experimenters. The New York 
Times reported the article, together with 
comments by Dr. J. B. Rhine, on its front 
page. The Associated Press also ran an 
article on it, and items have appeared in 
the New York Post, Time, America, and 
a number of other publications. One of 
the interesting sidelights on the article is 
the great potential importance which Dr. 
Price attributes to ESP if it is a genuine 
capacity. The acting editor of Science, 


Dr. Dael Wolfle, was one of the early 
critics of the ESP research. 


* 


Tomorrow magazine has been running 
a series of biographies of the great men 
in parapsychology which are especially 
worth while for the student of the field. 
The first two were on F. W. H. Myers 
and Edmund Gurney. The latest, in the 
Summer 1955 issue, is “Walter Franklin 
Prince” by Alson J. Smith. 


One of the psychology books which 
have recently come out is a new edition 
of An Outline of Abnormal Psychology 
(Random House) a series of readings, 
originally edited by Gardner Murphy. 
The new edition, co-edited by Dr. Murphy 
and Arthur J. Bachrach, has been exten- 
sively revised and now contains a chapter 
on Rorschach variables and ESP scores. 

& 


Popular articles calling attention to one 
or another aspect of the research in para- 
psychology have appeared in the June 
number of Coronet (“Brain Rays: Rus- 
sia’s Secret Weapon?” by Tris Coffin) ; 
the N. Y. Daily News, Aug. 30 and 31 
(‘Mental Mysteries—or Magic?” by Syd- 
ney Mirkin); and the Oct. 1 Saturday 


Evening Post (“Why Animals Don’t 
Need Maps” by Ben Pearse). 

The psychic experiences of Miss 


C. A. E. Moberly and Miss E. F. Jour- 
dain in the gardens at Versailles in 1901 
are one of parapsychology’s most familiar 
case histories. An Adventure, in which 
the two ladies described their experiences 
as a joint retrospective hallucination, has 
come out in a fifth edition (Faber and 
Faber). It is edited by, and has a preface 
by, Dr. Joan Evans, to whom the authors 
left the copyright. 


*_* * * 


In his book From Mystery to Meaning 
(Pageant Press) the Rev. Archie Matson 
mingles the scientific evidence of para- 
psychology and psychology with the phe- 
nomena and beliefs of spiritualism and 
various occult practices to support his 
theory of the nature of man. 


The issued quarterly, 
Others may for 


is sent to all Journal of Parapsychology subscribers. 
a year by applying to the editor. 


